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This is a unique book. 

Here, for the first time in book form, is 
presented a collection of greeting cards 
s\ \% » | so universal in their appeal that they are 
ay} > ad now exchanged in some 86 countries with- 
out regard to race or creed. The Moslem 
in Pakistan or Indonesia; the Hindu in 
India; the Buddhist of Burma; the Taoist 
of Formosa find in them a means of 
friendly greetings, as do the people of all 
faiths—Catholics, Jews, and Protestants 
throughout the Western World. 


This is a book which combines out- | 





standing work of such painters as Bemel- 


J, : wh .- J mans, Bettina, Duvoisin, Mai-Thu and | 
St ’ 4 wig Weisgard, among others, with the enchant- 

m"y x + ee al ing interpretation of Elizabeth Coats. | 
' oF ; worth, one of the foremost writers for that 

4 aay most critical of audiences—young people. | 
‘ a In verse and prose with a high quality 
q i of gaiety, Miss Coatsworth sails her reader 
: about the world on a soaring and inquis- 
f ‘ fe itive kite, searching for children with 

ne ac) whom to have fun. She creates the sights | 
/ ¥ 7% and smells and feelings of Christmas and 

=e oe a other holidays, and dresses her audience | 

| eee in rare and beautiful robes. In one story | 
rN sf you are invited to a conference of beasts, 
{ ; tll with a lordly elephant as chairman, on the 
; } : problems and delights of little children, 

: and her charming poetry finds children | — 
having fun from Korea to Iran and 
Pakistan. 3 

» About The Children Come Running | 
vemen ; Each year several artists are invited to 
: : : contribute an appropriate or original work 


to UNICEF for the purpose of interpreting 





“si we 
mies 


I heard an Angel singing 


When the day was springing, 


“Mercy, Pity, Peace 


Is the world’s release.” 


children and the United Nations in a way 
that can be understood anywhere in the 
world. Artists may come from any coun- 
try; more than 33 artists have been pre- 
sented from France, India, United King- 
dom, United States and Vietnam, among 


others. Neither politics, nor race, nor | 
creed influences the selection. The only | 


requirements are quality and universality 
of interpretation. 

The artists welcome this opportunity 
not only as a means of using their medium 
in promoting human understanding. They 
find in it a satisfying and highly practical 
way to aid uniceF’s children around the 
world. Their art, transferred to outstand- 
ing greeting cards and sold at a nominal 
price throughout the world, returns to 


UNICEF the financial means to provide | 


wider help. In a single year these artists, 
through UNICEF greeting cards, have 
helped protect six million children against 
malaria. Each box of cards can provide 
100 days’ supply of vitamin tablets for a 


new mother and child. As few as two | 


boxes can mean 100 children protected 
against tuberculosis. The proceeds from 
the sale of one book can provide enough 
vaccine to protect 100 children against 
tuberculosis. 

To what better use can great talent be 
put? 


WILLIAM BLAKE 
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Children at Play 


The Storyteller 


From Marrakesh to Samarkand, 
From Cairo to Iran, 


You'll find that no one’s more beloved 


Than the storyteller man. 


He sits down in the public square 
Upon his little mat. 

He combs his whiskers with one hand 
Below his turbaned hat. 


He softly says, “Once, long ago,” 
And at the magic words 

The children come on silent feet 
And settle down like birds. 


He tells old tales, he tells new tales, 
And stops short now and then 

To gather pennies. He must eat 
And live, like other men. 

But he is more than other men. 
With calm and kindly look 

He is a doorway to the past, 

A window, and a book. 
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He softly says, “Once, long ago,” 
And at the magic words 
The children come on silent feet 


And settle down like birds. 


La Pinata 


Hit hard, Juan! Hit hard with your long stick! 
There! You nearly hit a swallow. Try again! 
Oh Juan, Juan, you’ll have to do better than that! 


La Pinata is laughing at you, there where he hangs in the tree. 


La Pinata is kicking up his black paper shoes in the air. 
His eyes twinkle. He tosses his devil’s horns. 

Inside his pottery head the candy and fruits, 

The whistles and firecrackers and little toys 

Are all laughing at you. 

For you they'll never shower down. 

Be bold, Juan! Be bold! Move about! Try harder! 

Your turn is nearly up. Perhaps the next boy 

Will be luckier than you have been. 

La Pinata is still king of the castle. 
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Come with a whoop, come with a call, 


Come with a good will or not at all. 
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PUPPETS * INDONESIA * ROGER DUVOISIN 


Soon as the evening shades prevail, 
The moon takes up the wondrous tale. 


JosEpH ADDISON 
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The Puppets 


They play the ancient tales 
Of Hindu gods and men, 
When heroes walked the earth, 


Each one as brave as ten. 


They tell of lovely maidens, 

And of demons, fierce and fell. 
They praise the faithful monkeys, 
Of wars and love they tell. 


Silent the children watch 
Their heroes win or die 

Till the lamps are lit on earth 
And the stars lit in the sky. 
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The Dance 


To the flute and the drum 
The little girls come, 
Butterfly children, their braids are swinging! 


On the green, green grass 
They posture and pass, 
The colors they wear are a kind of singing! 


Behind the wall 
Like an answering call 
A little peach tree rears its flowers on high, 


But through the gate 
(With no time to wait) 
An ox and his master go laboring by. 
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It is a comely fashion to be glad. 


Joy is the grace we say to God. 
SocRATES 
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Here we come 
In a cavalcade 
Across the snow 
Like a bright cascade 
Of color and shouting— 
Clear the way! 
The skiers are coming! 
Hurray! 


We swoop like eagles, 
We turn on the wing, 
You can hear the song 
That our long skis sing, 
As down we come, 
Gay in the sun, 
Speeding as swift 





As the torrents run! 
SNOW SCENE * AUSTRIA * ROGER DUVOISIN 


All who would win joy must share it. 


Lorp Byron 
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Festive Times 


Fiesta Cart 


At home, we hurry to the car 

Off for a Sunday start, 

But Mediterranean boys and girls 
Pile in a painted cart. 

Good Beppo tosses his plumed head, 
Above, the sun rejoices, 

As off they go amid the sound 

Of horns and hoofs and voices. 
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Little Sparrow! Take care! 
Get out of the way! Mr. Horse 


is coming there! 
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Like fruit in baskets, they giddily go 

With birds-on-sticks and balloons in tow, 
Filled with the pleasure I myself feel 
When spinning about in a big ferris wheel! 
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PUNCH AND JUDY * NORTH EUROPE * JOSEPH LOW 


Oh, wicked, wicked Mr. Punch! 
How does his badness end? 

I’m very glad indeed to know 
That this is all pretend! 





FERRIS WHEEL * THE MEDITERRANEAN * JOSEPH LOW 
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Were told these tales of joy and woe: 

But never fear, Princess and Prince 

Were crowned in triumph, ages since. 
23 


Long and long and long ago 
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In Spanish masks and Indian masks 
22 


The gaudy warriors prance, 
And what was once a battle 
Has now become a dance. 





Writing and Sewing 


Accomplishment can be a measure of 
happiness. To these children every word 
written to a friend is a bird 


flying from your heart to his. 





SEWING « MAI-THU 


Happiness can be a garment made with little stitches. 





WRITING + MAI-THU 
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Stately is the elephant, 
the leader of the beasts. 


ANoNYyMousS 
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The Conference 


“T have been chosen to be chairman of this committee,” said 
the elephant, “‘doubtless because of my great size.” 

The other animals laughed. 

“No, no, because of your wisdom, sir,” several said. 

The elephant bowed slightly. 

“At all events,” he went on, “I ask you to be patient with 
me if I speak a little while about myself. All of you were born 
in bondage to man, but I was born free. You know that we 
wild elephants are driven into stockades in the jungle, and 
that there follow many weeks and months of hunger, chains 
and force before our wills are broken to obedience to man. 
I do not like to remember what I suffered then in mind and 
body. 

“But once I had decided to obey my mahout, I loved him. 
Elephants are generous losers. We bear no grudge, and, as 
I said, I loved my mahout. But even more, I love his first- 
born son whom my mahout brought out for me to see and 
touch as soon as he came into the world. He learned to stand 
holding on to my trunk. Before the child could walk, I car- 
ried him on my head, and it is for his sake that I wish to 
serve the children, and ask you to serve them—bringing 
them the heavy loads of the foods and medicines they most 


need across jungles and rivers, deserts, snows and swamps. 
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“The son of your mahout may be worthy of your love, 
for all I know,” he replied at last in a gurgling voice, “but 
my experience with children has been far from happy. Only 
yesterday one poked me with a stick. Why should I break 


my back to help them?” 
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This I pledge myself and my people to do, to our utmost 
strength.” 
He turned to the camel standing nearby. 
“My brother,” he said “will you not pledge the same?” 
The camel lowered his lip, looking grumpy and proud. 





INDIA * LEONARD WEISGARD 
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“Do you really mean that, my brother?” said the ele- 
phant. “I think not.” 

The camel shuffled the wide pads of his feet a little, and 
coughed. “I want it to be understood,” he remarked, “‘that 
in general I am not a child-lover. But I have known several 
children who were different. My driver’s little girl, for in- 
stance. I like her very much, yes, very much. You know I 
come of a short-tempered family and I often say more than 
I mean. In fact, I think I can promise that all the camels 
will help the children to our—how did you put it?—utmost 
strength.” 

“Thank you very much,” said the elephant. “I knew your 
good heart, my brother.” 

He glanced next at the water buffalo, who said, ‘“Wher- 
ever there are the rice terraces there are the water buffalo. 
Without us, the people would not eat. Our endurance and 
our strength uphold the nations of Asia. But it is a hard life, 
and it has made us hard. Only two things we love: birds 
and children, children and birds. You may count on us to 
help the children to our utmost strength.” 

“Well said, my brother.” The elephant turned to the rein- 
deer standing a little apart from the other animals. 

“You are a stranger here,” he said politely. “You know 
the snows, as we know the sands and the rice terraces and 
the jungles. Yet even there in the cold, the children live and 
are in need. Will you help them as the rest of us have promised 
to help them?” 
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ARCTIC * LEONARD WEISGARD 


The reindeer said, “It is not necessary to ask. The jungle 
dweller may depend on his elephant, the Arab on his camel, 
the Asians may thank the water buffalo for their rice. But my 
people, the Lapps, whose lands lie near the North Pole, could 


not live a day without me and my race. We give them food 
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and drink and clothing. Their tents are made from our skins; 
we pull the sleighs filled with their families and goods. In 
return they keep us safe from the wolves and follow us to our 
summer grazing grounds. Whatever is good for one is good 
for the other. To help the children is to help ourselves, and 
we will do it to our utmost strength.” 
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The reindeer looked very noble with his antlers against 
the sky, and his nostrils widened as if smelling the wind 
over the tundras. All the animals applauded. 

Then spoke the last of the gathering, the little gray 
donkey. 

“T am the smallest of you all, the least valuable, the most 
laughed at, and yet I serve men in every country of the world, 
but above all in the hot climates, along the little trails of 
old lands. Often I am beaten and abused, but I am loved, too 
—above all, by the children. Many times their small hard 
heels have pounded against my ribs and their blows have 
fallen on my hide, but just as often their arms have been 
thrown about my neck and their cheeks have pressed against 
my shoulder. Oh, I am very patient with the children! Have 
you forgotten that I carried the Baby Jesus and His mother 
to far-off Egypt, to safety? Perhaps it is for His sake that 
I love children. 

“I serve everyone, but I will serve the children most glad- 
ly of all, to my utmost strength.” 

The elephant looked at the little donkey with respect. 

““My brother, we have all spoken after our natures,” he 
said, “but I think that the least of us has the greatest heart. 
We will all serve the children to our utmost strength, and 
the weakest perhaps will serve them the best.” And with that, 
the elephant, that wise, great beast, raised his trunk and 
trumpeted the elephant salute, honoring the donkey as a 


prince is honored. 
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Animal Friends 





The Song of the Old Dog 


It’s very cold, 

And Iam old, 

And haven’t got any shoes. 
My children are good, 

And doas they should 
(Imean, they do as I choose. ) 
When I lift my feet 

And show them the sleet 
That catches between the toes, 
And whine a bit, 

They make me sit 


Re ttimec- 


PLAYMATES IN EUROPE * BETTINA 


In the sled, well up from thesnows. The only way to have a friend 


is to be one. 
RaLeH WaLpo EMERSON 


With the littlest one 
To share the fun, 
While the other two push and pull, 


We take our ride 
Through the countryside 
So white and so beautiful ! 
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There is as much greatness of mind in acknowledging 
a good turn, as in doing tt. 


SENECA 


The Fawn 


Sometime, someone by a wooded path 
May find a little fawn, 
Spotted and lying in the speckled shade, 
Whose mother, perhaps, has met with some mischance 
And will not come again. 
He picks it up 
| And brings it back to rear the pretty thing 
Athome, the playful friend of dog and cat, 
Companion of the children. 
The whole village 
Opens its heart to the small forest creature. 
The cows regard it as a nimbler calf. 
The horse snuffs kindly; every dog is mild. 
The people smile to see it passing by. 
It goes from door to door, the beloved beggar, 





And where it goes the children gather round 


Honored if it will take the bread they offer it. 
Rethnee- 


PLAYMATES IN NORTH AMERICA * BETTINA 
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Pedrocito 


What should we do 
Without Pedrocito, 

The good little burro 
As gray asa stone! 


He brings in the firewood, 
Brings in the sugar cane, 
And can find his way anywhere 

All on his own. 


He takes Mother to market, 
And Father to plowing, 
And Grandpa to see 
What goes on in the square. 


And when the bells ring 

For Mass in the morning, 
The children and good 

Little Pedro are there! 
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A very gentle beast, and of good conscience. 
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The Baby Camel 


Only the sand we know | Far away from where Iam 


ART Neen ee How I wish that I might be 
The mirage and the deep-sunk well 


And the stars on high. 
ANONYMOUS 


By some ancient, lovely wall 


In the shade of a palm tree! 


I should sit, or I should stand 
On that hot and golden sand 
And be happy all the day 

With some camel colt to play. 


See 
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; Small, ungainly, but so proud 
Would that camel baby be, 

And as white as milk, or snow, 
Shadowed by a feathered tree. 
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Borne the burden and heat of the day. 
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The Water Buffalo 


Iam the water buffalo. 

Even the tiger, meeting me in the dusk, 
Will turn aside 

Respecting my thick hide, 

My horns and courage. 

Even all-conquering man, 

Master of sea and earth, 

Will give me a wide berth 

Knowing his presence angers me at times. 
But Lam gentle with the little children. 
After the long day at the plow 

I will return, as now, 

Across the rice fields where a hundred suns 
Blink from the water of the terraces. 
Before the night grows black 

I bring the children back. 
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A Time of Joy 


Divali, Festival of Lights 


As winter comes, how many lights shine in the darkness! 
In Sweden, candles crown the heads of the young girls, and 
later, in many, many parts of the world, the Christmas Star 
shines in the sky. And from the window shines the Christmas 
Candle to call the Christ Child in. 

But in India, Divali, the great Festival of Lights, comes 
earlier, in October or November. Then the children, with 
their mother, pour oil into the brass cups of the lamps, adjust 
the floating wicks, and light them in a fountain of brightness. 
Rice, coconuts, and bananas stand on a tray nearby and the 
floor is covered with a pattern of colored rice flour, like a 
carpet which by morning will have vanished, as will the lights, 


which now shine so softly reflected in the children’s eyes. 
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Ye shall go out with joy and be led forth with peace. 
IsaAIAH 
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The Festival of the Dolls 


It is spring, cold spring, when only the plum dares bloom, 
and the wild geese fly by in their arrows. The sun is halfway 
home from his sojourn in the South. Now comes the Festival 
of the Dolls, when the girls of Japan arrange the ceremonial 
dolls respectfully in their order, with the Emperor and 
Empress on the highest shelf, as is suitable. 

Politely, the girls visit from house to house, admiring one 
another’s dolls and exchanging conventional cakes and rice 
wine. It is a sober festival, but all the dignity and order 
bring a joy of their own. For a few hours the dolls, which 
are often very ancient, may again sit in the light of day and 
think their own dignified and ordered doll thoughts, before 
they are returned to their silk wrappings and lacquered 


boxes for another year. 
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As the spring rains fall 


soaking in them, on the roof 


is a child’s rag ball. 
Buson 
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LUCIA, QUEEN OF LIGHTS * SWEDEN * FRITZ BUSSE 


The Queen she sits upon the strand, 





Fair as lily, white as wand ; 


Seven billows on the sea, 


Horses riding fast and free, 


And bells beyond the sand. 
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Day of Saint Lucy 


On the Day of Saint Lucy in mid-December, when darkness 
seems triumphing over the northern lands, the eldest daugh- 
ter of the house, dressed all in white, comes at dawn to her 
parents’ room, carrying a tray of coffee and saffron rolls. Her 
yellow hair hangs loose and is crowned with pine branches 
and lighted candles. She is like dawn itself, all shining, as she 
stands in the doorway with her little sisters behind her. 

Perhaps, too, the cat is at her feet, the cat whose eyes darken 
and brighten according to the light, and whose patron saint 
is Saint Lucy. 
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Christmas Morning 


Do you remember, Sister, that Christmas morning so long 
ago? We could not sleep for excitement. It was only a little 
past four when we tiptoed down the stairs to the living 
room and found our stockings hanging from the mantel- 
piece. That was the year we were each given a baby doll 
dressed by Mother. Yours had blue eyes, and blue ribbons 
were run through the insertion at her neck. Mine had brown 
eyes and pink ribbons. Their arms were held out to us. All 
night in the dark they had been waiting. And the horns! 
After we found the horns we forgot about keeping quiet. Up 
the stairs and down the stairs we went, blowing them with 
all our might, but no one was angry at being wakened so 
early on Christmas morning. 

Then, knowing that it would be a long time before break- 
fast was ready, we sat on the sofa, one on each side of Mother, 
holding our new dolls while she read aloud The Birds’ 
Christmas Carol. It was a gentle story, but sad, sadder than 
I had guessed from its title, and the vague memory of its sad- 


ness even now shadows the brightness of that morning. 
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In praising or loving a child, 
we love and praise not that which is, 


but that which we hope for. 
GOETHE 
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The Créche 


Who must be there? The Child and His mother, without 
them there would be nothing at all. And there must be the 
Star overhead and the lambs in the straw at their feet, to 
remind the beholder that Jesus was born between heaven 
and earth, partaking of each. Old Joseph must be there to 
guard and love them, and the ox and the ass who shared the 
broken stable, and the three kings with the beautiful names 
bearing their gifts, as symbols of all the races of the earth. 

The children admire the three kings with their rich robes 
and their golden crowns and their kind, happy faces. But they 
cannot look at them long. Nor can they look long at the lambs 
and the ox and the ass. Their eyes wander even from old 
Joseph with his white beard, to fasten on the Child in the lap 
of His young mother, and on the Star which shines down 


upon them so tenderly. 
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The destiny of the child 


is the handiwork of the mother. 
ANONYMOUS 
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The Kite and the Wind 


Once upon a time, not very long ago, there was an American 
kite which belonged to a little boy and girl living in a small 
town by the sea. It happened to be the only kite in the village 
so it was sometimes lonely. 

But the wind told it all kinds of stories, and the best were 
about the other kites in the world. 

“Every country has kites,” said the wind, and it described 
the Chinese kites, whose bamboo pipes make music when 
they fly, and the Japanese kites, shaped like red fish with open 
mouths, or like birds or even flowers. Oh, the lonely kite was 
eager to see them all! 

“But perhaps they would laugh at a plain American kite 
like me,” he whispered. 

But the wind said no. “For are you not all kites together? 
You are brothers, wherever you may come from.” 

This gave the kite courage. He determined to find his 
brothers from other lands, and the wind promised to help him. 

One day, when the wind gave the signal, the kite, with a 
sudden unexpected jerk, pulled the string out of the chil- 
dren’s hands and off he went. The little boy and girl watched 
him for a few minutes and then began to run races, forget- 
ting even to wonder where the kite was going or what would 
happen to him. 
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As for the kite, he didn’t have much sense of direction, 
but that didn’t matter. He would go where the wind took 
him, and he would see what he should see. 

Now he floated over the ocean, and being only a kite, he 
thought that the ocean was a great blue meadow. 

“See!” he called to the wind. “Far below us there are 
thousands and thousands of kites!”’ 

But the wind laughed. “They are only the waves,” it said. 

Slowly the sky turned dark, and again the kite called to 
the wind, “‘See, wind! There are thousands and thousands of 
kites far above us in the sky!” 

But the wind laughed. “They are only the stars,”’ it said. 
“Hush and sleep now. I will take care of you.” 

In the morning, the kite found himself off the coast of 
Europe and there he saw the sails of fishing boats. 

“Oh,” he cried, “now, at last, surely these are kites!” 

But the wind said no, they were only sails, and when a 
flock of storks flew by and the kite thought surely he had 
found his brothers, the wind laughed again. 

“They are only birds,” it said. ‘““They are off to Africa 
for the winter.” 

“T like them,” said the kite. “Let us go with them, dear 
wind.” 

“T blow when and where I please,” replied the wind. “You 
can’t hurry or harness me.”” And perhaps just to prove what 
it said, the wind turned toward the north, and, willy-nilly, 
the kite went with it. 
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Over fields and forests, cities, mountains and seas they 
passed and the land grew colder and colder until the ground 
was covered with snow. 

“There'll be no kite-flying where there’s snow,” thought 
the kite, and he was right, for when the wind carried him 
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closer to the earth he saw herds of reindeer, and people 
dressed in bright woolen clothes standing near houses made 
of reindeer skins. 

A little boy and girl ran out of one of the houses. The 
little boy was pretending to be a reindeer and the little girl 
was trying to throw her leather thongs in such a way as to 
wind them about his legs, so that she might catch him. 

Their eyes were bright and their cheeks were red with 
the cold, and their breath made a white cloud about them. 

“Tt’s much like playing cowboy at home,” thought the 
kite, but before he could see if the little girl caught her 
brother, tne wind had whipped about and was blowing 
toward the south, and, willy-nilly, the kite went with it, 
once again over fields and forests, cities, mountains and seas. 
Night came but it was cloudy, and there were no stars for 
company, nothing but a little rain. 

Then the rain stopped, and the dawn came, and they were 
over another sea and soon flew over another warmer land. 
Now instead of a vast white earth, there was a vast yellow 
one of sand, stretching as far as the eye could see. Across 
this sand moved a string of camels and donkeys on their way 
to an oasis where there was water, with palm trees and low 
white houses circling the ancient wells. 

“Where are the children?” wondered the kite. “For kites 
need children as well as wind.” 

“Be patient,” said the wind, “I will find them.” And as it 
said, in the shadow of a dune they soon came upon a circle 
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of boys in front of their Arab schoolmaster, who was writing 
words in the smooth sand with a stick. 
“Just like a blackboard,” said the kite. “But, wind, it’s 


no good for us to stay here. There'll be no flying of kites 
during school hours!” 
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. The wind knew this as well as the kite did, and off it went 
and off went the kite, willy-nilly. Again they crossed the 
sea and at last came to a bare beautiful land, and saw, on 
a headland among the columns of a ruined temple, a group 
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of girls playing blindman’s buff. The kite felt very much 
at home. How often had he watched American children 
playing the same game! 

There were two girls sitting on the capital of a fallen col- 
umn and one of them happened to look up. 

“See the strange white bird!” she cried. 

Her friend shaded her eyes with the palm of her hand. 

“It’s not a bird, Helena,” she said. “‘Someone has lost 
his kite and will be sad for it.” 

“T wonder,” thought the kite. “But I really think my 
children were getting tired of playing with me.” He wanted 
to linger to hear what more the girls would say, but the 
wind wouldn’t stop and, willy-nilly, on he went, over land 
and water, by day and by night. At last they came to a land 
lying between the mountains and the sea. There, in the 
narrow streets of an old city, they found children playing 
hide-and-seek. 

“This we might see anywhere in the world,” said the 
wind crossly. 

“From what I have seen children’s games must be very 
much alike everywhere,” said the kite. ‘““You have spoken of 
different nations,’’ he went on, “but it seems to me that the 
children of all the world form one single nation.” 

“That’s very true,” agreed the wind, in a much nicer 
voice. “You have learned wisdom on your travels. But still 
we are no nearer finding your brothers, as I promised you we 


should.’”’ And off the wind flew at a great pace, and, willy- 
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nilly, off went the kite at a great pace, too, by day and by 
night, over land and sea, until one morning he looked up 
and saw great white mountain crests rising far above him. 
“Ts it the end of the world?” he asked in awe. “‘Wind, wind, 
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I will be torn to pieces against the ice! I can never fly 


so high!” 
But the wind said no, it would not try to pass over the 
Himalayas. “We will leave them to the Tibetans and the 
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yaks and the abominable snowmen,” it said. “Come, I will 
show youa city and perhaps we may find your brothers there.” 

So, willy-nilly, off went the kite, and soon he came to a 
city, and in the streets children were playing hopscotch. 

“T have seen children playing just so in my own country,” 
said the kite, “though I do not remember seeing a ball when 
they played. But where are the kites?” 

“Don’t be impatient,” said the wind, sounding impatient 
itself. “I promised you that we should find your brothers 
and we shall. But I admit that it’s taking a long time.” 

And the wind swept southward and, willy-nilly, the kite 
went with it, over the dense jungles and the vine-hung ruins 
of cities. Once the kite saw a tiger walking down a jungle 
trail, its tail swinging. 

Then they moved above the great cultivated plains and 
the crowded cities, and so on into the night and the stars 
again and the moonlight. 

The next day the travelers flew above a great island, ringed 
with foam. 

“Here,” said the wind, “‘we shall surely find your brothers. 
For this is Japan, and here the kites are of every shape and 
color and are most beautiful to see.” 

Yet the wind was mistaken. Even in Japan not a kite was 
flying as they went by. Still the kite carried away a glimpse 
of little Japanese girls in a garden, painting pictures of a 
dwarf cherry tree in bloom. The little tree was only about 
eighteen inches high, but it must have been at least sixty 
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or seventy years old. It was full-grown and like a great cherry 
tree in everything but size. 

“What a delightful thing,” exclaimed the kite. Then he 
pleaded, “Wind, wind, please let me look longer—just a little 
while longer.” 
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But the wind was impatient again and off it went, and, 
willy-nilly, off went the kite with it until they came to an- 
other island far to the south and to a white church whose 
bells were ringing sweetly. In front of the church a group 


of men and boys dressed in white stood around a tall bamboo 
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pole. One of the boys was trying to climb up the pole to win 
a prize at the top. 

“Stop! stop!”’ cried the kite to the wind. “I have heard in 
our country of climbing greased poles with a prize of a pig 
to the winner, but I have never seen this done before.” 

“You have seen enough,” said the wind. “I promised to 
find your brothers and all we find is a bamboo pole! Come, 
we'll try in South America. I’m getting discouraged.” 

So off the wind went again and off went the kite with it, 
willy-nilly, and now he knew very well by day that the waves 
were waves and not kites, and by night that the stars were 
only stars. The wind wouldn’t talk. It was out of temper, 
so to keep up his own courage the kite sang a song he had 
made up: 


“Here am I, 

Far up in the sky 

Alone and lonely, here so high, 
Seeking my brother 

And friend, another 

Kite, from whatever land he may fly. 


Birds of the air, 

Oh, tell me where 

You have seen a kite flutter and rise! 
W hite clouds that drift 

So soft and so swift, 


Surely you know where some other kite flies!’ 
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The training of children is a profession 
where we must know how to lose time 


in order to gain it. 
JEAN JACcQuES ROUSSEAU 
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Joy is like a rainbow; it is the 
product of sunshine that filters 
through the rain clouds. 


ANONYMOUS 
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“That’s not bad,” said the wind. The song had put it in 
a better humor and it reached South America feeling quite 
cheerful in spite of its long, long journey across the Pacific. 

In no time at all it came to a South American city with 
great white churches, very much like the Spanish church they 
had seen in the Philippines. At once the wind and the kite 
went searching for children. They found them, not flying 
kites, alas! but sitting in a wooden belfry hung with bells and 
birds in a cage, listening to a story that the teacher was tell- 
ing them. Just as they came up, the story was finished and 
school was let out. 

At that very minute two musicians happened to be passing 
by, and seeing the children they began to play gaily on the 
flute and drum while the children ran and whirled in time 
to the music, and their mothers watched smiling. 

“All very nice,” grumbled the wind, “but no kites! ’m 
just about ready to give up.” 

“Let’s stay a little,” begged the kite, “this makes me 
homesick for hurdy-gurdies on an American street in the 
spring.” But the wind would not wait. Muttering its old, 
“You can’t hurry or harness me. I blow when and where I 


? 


please,” off it went and, willy-nilly, off went the kite, too. 
And the land grew barren and more mountainous, and the 
villages were fewer, and the fields were smaller. Now great 
condors sailed in the sky above the jagged mountain tops, 
and flocks of llamas grazed in the little patches of green 


among the rocks. 
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“It is certain there will be no kites here!” said the kite. 

“Of course not,” said the wind. “We'll come to better 
places soon.” 

But the kite and the wind were both wrong, for suddenly 
ahead of them they saw kites plunging and bucketing gaily 
in the mountain air, and in a moment the travelers were 
among them and now at last the kite had found his brothers. 

““Welcome, dear friend,” cried the Peruvian kites, and 
the little Indian herdboys below looked up and shouted at 
seeing another kite among their kites in the sky. 

“Look!” they cried. “‘A stranger kite! See how happy our 
kites are to meet him! They are all bowing to each other. 
They are all saying, ‘Good day, Sefior, we are happy to see 
you, brother from far away.’ And the stranger is saying, 
“Good day, friends, I am happy to be with you.’ ” 

And the little herdboys were right, for that is exactly 
what the kites were saying. And the wind was saying, “‘Did 
I not tell you? Always somewhere the kites are flying, and 
I have brought you here and kept the promise I made you, 
although to do it I had to circle the whole world.” 
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With all beings and all things we shall be as relatives. 
Sroux INDIAN SAYING 
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Tales of Many Lands 


The Epic of Rama 


Oh, Sita! Sita! turn your beautiful eyes away from the stag 
which bounds so lightly past you! If you long for that golden 
hide; if Prince Rama, your husband, goes in pursuit, you 
will be left unprotected, and will fall into the power of the 
demon king. 

Many a year will pass, much blood will be spilled, and 
ten thousand tears will fall from your eyes before Prince 
Rama and his monkey allies will succeed in crossing the 
ocean and fighting their way to the gardens of the demon 
king where you are held prisoner. 


Oh, Sita! Sita! turn your eyes away from the golden stag! 
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Take joy home and make a place in thy heart for her. 
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Creation sleeps! ’Tis as the general pulse 


Of life stood still, and Nature made a pause. 


EDWARD YOUNG 
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Snow White and the Seven Dwarfs 


What a terrible thing is jealousy! I pity the queen, Snow 
White’s beautiful stepmother, whose jealousy blackened her 
heart. She sent the lovely child into the forest to die, but 
the forester pitied her and the seven dwarfs found her and 
took care of her. Twice the queen came to the dwarfs’ little 
house to kill Snow White and twice the dwarfs came home 
in time to save her. But the third time, Snow White foolishly 
took a bite of the poisoned apple which the queen offered 
her, and this time the dwarfs could not awaken her. 

For many years she lay in a crystal casket, sorrowed over 
by the faithful dwarfs. But at last a prince, who had lost his 
way in the forest, saw her and fell so in love with her that 
the dwarfs said that he might take her back to his palace. 
But oh, what happiness! A retainer stumbled as he carried 
the heavy casket, and at the jar the bite of apple was dis- 
lodged from Snow White’s throat, and instead of a funeral 
there was a wedding, and I am sure that the wicked queen 
was forgiven in the midst of so much happiness whatever 
the books may say. And I do hope for her own sake that the 
queen was able to put aside all her jealousy, so that she at 


last could be happy, too. 
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The Ugly Duckling 


Hans Christian Andersen was a man who knew how to write 
about the ugly duckling which turned into a swan. Had he, 
too, not been a big, gawky, ugly boy as ill at ease and as 
much laughed at in Copenhagen as the ugly duckling was 
in the duckyard? All too well did he know what it felt like 
to be shunned as an object of contempt, but in a very few 
years his genius made him honored and loved from one end 
of Denmark to the other, just as, when the spring came, the 
ugly duckling was proclaimed to be the loveliest of the swans. 

What happiness for Andersen to write: ““To be born in a 
duckyard doesn’t make any difference, if one has only lain 


in a swan’s egg.” 
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And like fowls in a farmyard when barley is scattering, 


Out come the children running. 


ROBERT BROWNING 
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And do ye rejoice, ye children. 
AZTEC 
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The Legend of Saint Nicholas 


In Holland on the night when St. Nicholas is expected, all 
the children put their shoes by the fireplace. The good saint 
knows very well just how each child has behaved during the 
year. To most he sends a present by his helper, Black Peter. 
But sometimes he has to send a bundle of switches! 

In any case, the children always leave a carrot and a little 
hay in their shoes for St. Nicholas’ horse, which certainly 
deserves to be rewarded. This wonderful and faithful animal 
has been carrying a great load of things over the housetops. 
At each stop Black Peter is careful to take the children’s gifts 
back with him up the chimney and make sure the horse enjoys 


a good supper. 
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The Jade Slipper 


Kon-gi, like Cinderella, was pretty and good and harshly 
treated by her stepmother and her stepmother’s proud 
daughter. But a magic black cow came to her aid, and when 
her stepmother told her that she could not go to the neigh- 
borhood wedding until five bushels of rice were hulled, and 
a broken jar filled with water, the white pigeons flew out of 
the sky to help her, the frog stopped up the hole in the jar 
with his own green body, and a palanquin appeared at the 
door. And when Kon-gi ran to put on her hempen dress and 
straw sandals, she found in their place silks and embroideries, 
and little slippers of jade. 

Of course nobody recognized her at the wedding, but on 
her way home she lost—yes, you have guessed it—she lost 
a jade slipper on the road. It was the fine young governor 
who found it and searched for its wearer, and when at last 


he found Kon-gi, he found his bride. 
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I cannot tell how the truth may be; 


I say the tale as it was said to me. 
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WALTER ScoTtT 


A Child’s World of Music 


Beloved Pan and all other gods who haunt this place, 
give me beauty of the inward soul, and may the outward 


and inner man be as one. 
SocRATES 


The Shepherd’s Pipe 


On the brown hills 
Under the stars 
~ Allalone the herdboy stands, 
With his quiet flock 
about his feet 
And a reed pipe in his hands. 


Allalone 

Under the stars 

The shepherd plays to his drowsy sheep, 
Sucha song © 

As Helen heard 

When she was little and fell asleep. 


Nothing she guessed 

Of what would come, 

Of high Troy towers and famous wars, 
Falling asleep 

Toashepherd’s song 





Played on a reed pipe under the stars. 
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The Sleighbells 


Our horse is sturdy, our horse is strong, 
And well he knows the way. 

Over the snow and through the woods 
Merrily goes the sleigh. 


Merrily goes the sleigh, 

While the bells ring sweet and clear, 

And over the tops of the snow-capped pines 
The first faint stars appear. 


Merrily, merrily go the bells, 
And merrily, too, go we, 
Through the dark woods and past the church 


Carrying our Christmas tree. 
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We sing to the song of the bells, 


And the old horse turns one ear, 


While all the forest holds its breath 





Little boy, So do you, Our carolling to hear. 
Full of joy; Merry voice, Our carolling to hear 
Little girl, Infant voice, With Christ’s birth drawing near 
Sweet and small; Merrily, merrily... | And every star a Christmas star 
Cock does crow, WILLIAM BLAKE Above that Child so dear. 
84 
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Oh, some scholar! Oh, some sailor! 
Oh, some wise man from the skies! 
Please to tell alittle pilgrim 

W here the place called morning lies! 
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The Organ Grinder 


Boom boom goes the drum, 

Tinkle tinkle goes the organ, 

In an old tune, an old tune 

Like the scent of roses. 

There is scarcely any wind 

In the plumes of the palm trees, 

The churches and the buildings, 

And the mountains 

Are all far off. 

But the children are near. 

How quietly they listen, 

How wonderful the music sounds to them, 
The booming of the drum 

And the sweet jangling music of the organ! 
Only the monkey sits hunched and indifferent, 
A capuchin monkey, which has heard too much music, 
Seen too many children 

To care any more. 
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The Carol Singers 


The church is lighted 

The snow is falling, 

The carol singers stand outside. 

They hold their music, 

Loudly singing 

(Their mouths are open ever so wide! ) 


The trees are covered 

With snow like specters, 

And snowflakes dot the shining night, 

While the sky itself 

Is hung with baubles— 

A moon and six stars (if I’ve counted them right! ) 








W hat can I give Him, If I were a wise man 
Poor as I am? I would do my part,— 
If I were a shepherd Yet what I can I give Him, 


I would bring a lamb, Give my heart. 
CHRISTINA ROSSETTI 
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Pipes and Drums 


Sometimes as the air grows cooler 
And the leaves stir just a little, 

When the dust is soft and golden, 
And the roofs seem bright and brittle, 
And the camels long for home, 

And the dogs forget to bark, 

Come the three old street musicians 


Making music in the park. 


One musician (he has whiskers ) 
‘Taps upon a little drum, 

One musician in a turban 

Plays a horn for all who come, 

And the third plays on the cymbals, 
Lightly strikes them tink tank tink. 
(He is just a trifle bow-legged 

And he wears a coat of pink.) 
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All the children love to hear them 
(Two have climbed a spindly tree 
Just to get a little nearer— 

How uncomfortable they must be! ) 
‘Tap a tap tap, tootle tootle, 

Tink a tank, they drum and blare— 
Listen to the three musicians 


Playing gaily in the square! 
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its help. The mission of UNICEF is one of unfailing inspiration. So 







some very great artists, to advance the cause of UNICEF, have chosen 


to interpret children and the United Nations effort in a way that can 


The Artast, 
The Child 
sent these cards as a practical and satisfying way to aid children. 


Md i * 
and U. N. I CEF Today, through these cards and this book, people everywhere will 


grow in understanding the importance of children to the future— 


be understood anywhere in the world. 
The illustrations for this book first appeared as UNICEF greeting 


cards. Millions of people on every continent around the world have 


: ; because children are the future on which the hopes and aspirations 
CHILDREN around the world always come running to enjoy games and 


; ; : mm} of mankind must rest. So will unicEF’s work be strengthened and the 
stories, and often even to take part in ceremonies of deep spiritual 


significance. They also, figuratively, come running by the tens of mil- ey ate 2 rae te 


lions to seek a better chance for a better life. An agency which pro- 

vides this chance is the United Nations Children’s Fund, known in LK 

every language as UNICEF. GLK pun Jeuee wae 
The world of unIcEF is the world of children. It was recognition of Executive Director, 


United Nations Children’s Fund 


this vast world of one billion children, and of UNICEF’s importance in 
it, which inspired the artists and the author to contribute their im- 
pressive talents as presented here. 

They know that UNICEF is a leading force in a world-wide effort to 
improve the welfare of children beset from birth by ignorance, hunger 
and disease. 

They know, too, that UNICEF, operating in more than 100 coun- 
tries, has encouraged scores of nations to build new and permanent 
health services for their children and has provided safe milk for mil- 
lions of children who never knew a day without hunger. 

UNICEF and children are synonymous throughout the world. Indeed 
it was a little child of uNIcEF, Jitka Samkova, who designed the first 


greeting card, now the frontispiece of this book, as a thank you for 
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